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The Secretary Says: 

Our very preoccupation with the rights and 
welfare of wage earners should clear us of the 
charge that we are ready to sacrifice the good of 
the whole for the advantage of a bloc. Not only 
do the wage earners of the United States represent 
almost half our total population, but they are 
overwhelmingly the consumers of the country 
Their well-being or ill-being is directly reflected in 
national prosperity or depression 


To argue that service in behalf of the wage earn- 


ers of America is a form of special pleading is t 
lose sight of all that labor means in our democracy 
lt is to assume that what is good for labor is bad 
for industry, when just the reverse is true. It is to 
assume that labor and management are unavoid- 
ably set against one another, when the truth is 
that they are but separate fingers of the same hand 
striving for effective performance 

I repudiate the doctrine of an irrepressible con- 
flict between workers and emplovers. In promoting 


the cause of the Wie 


e earner the Department of 
Labor is making a contribution to the common wel- 
Lear Those who think that the Department ol 
Labor is somehow working against the common well- 
being, because of its commitment to American way 


earners, must also believe that vou ean't be faith- 
ful to vour wife without being disloval to vou 
country, or devoted to vour mother without b 


lk to the othe mothers of th Thlhe 
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Following the trend of 1949, most of the State 
legislatures that have already convened in 1950 
have introduced bills to improve workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. A few of the bills have already 
been enacted into law; others have passed one 
branch of the legislature. 

New laws in Georgia extend coverage of the 
workmen’s compensation law to cooperative cor- 
porations engaged in rural electrification, employ- 
ees of all counties having a population of 300,000 
or more, and all political subdivisions of the State 
including school districts. Idaho, which met in 
special session, has provided that all claims for 
compensation, after March 5, 1949, of members 
of the Idaho National Guard injured while on 
duty shall be made in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the State compensation law. 

Acts passed in Kentucky will raise minimum 
death benefits from $8,000 to $8,500, increase 
maximum benefits for total disability from $9,500 
to $10,000, maximum weekly benefits for partial 
disability from $18 to $21, and increase from 
$800 to $2,500 the maximum amount payable for 
medical expenses. Other bills in Kentucky, not 
vet passed, would provide for elective coverage 
of all occupational diseases and make additional 
increases in benefits. 


Occupational Diseases Included 

Bills to increase benefits in Massachusetts have 
passed one house. A new act in Massachusetts 
makes the same benefits apply for injuries from sil- 
ieosis and other occupational dust diseases as for 
other types of injuries. A similar bill in New Jersey 
has been reported favorably in one house. Another 
New Jersey bill would provide that the employer 
alone, and not the insurance carrier, shall be liable 
for double compensation to an employee in accident 
cases where, after written notification by the Com- 
missioner of Labor and Industry, an employer fails 
to comply with requirements of the notice to place 


Workmen’s Compensation Laws Up for Improvements in States 


proper safeguards around machinery or to discon- 
tinue dangerous industrial practices. 

Mississippi has passed an amendment to its work- 
men’s compensation act to provide for voluntary 
coverage of public employees. Public employees 
were not included under either voluntary or com- 
pulsory coverage in the original act of that State, 
which became effective January 1, 1949. 


State Insurance Funds 

Bills to provide a State insurance fund have been 
introduced in three States. Massachusetts proposed 
an exclusive State fund ; this bill has now been with- 
drawn, Still pending are bills in South Carolina, to 
create a competitive State insurance fund, and in 
Rhode Island, to create a special commission to 
study the advisability of establishing such a fund. 

A number of New York bills amending that 
State’s workmen’s compensation law have been re- 
ported as having been sent to the Governor for ap- 
proval. These include a provision for $20 rather 
than $15 a week for maintenance of disabled per- 
sons being rehabilitated; the extension of coverage 
to include the volunteer fireman injured while per- 
forming service outside of the fire district regularly 
served by his company; and provision for replace- 
ment of eyeglasses or artificial teeth broken as the 
result of an industrial accident. Another measure 
provides that an employee who has been adjudged 
totally disabled due to blindness and receiving less 
than $22 per week shall not be paid any less if he is 
employed and receiving wages equal to or less than 
the weekly payment of his award. Another New 
York bill that has passed both houses creates a 
State Rehabilitation and Placement Board within 
the Department of Labor to coordinate the work 
and services rendered by the various departments 
and agencies of the State in the field of rehabilita- 
tion and reemployment of handicapped persons, 

Bills on industrial relations have been introduced 
in several States. A few of these have already been 























enacted. A new Virginia act provides for the opera- 
tion of mines by the State in cases of emergencies. 
In South Dakota an act has been passed that in- 
sures the rights of self-organization and collective 
bargaining to employees of Consumers’ Power Dis- 
tricts. Undera New Jersey bill that has passed both 
houses, the mediation and arbitration law affecting 
public utilities continues in force. 

Pending in New Jersey are labor relations bills 
of the Wagner Act type, and in Rhode Island, an 
anti-injunction act similar to the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act. 


within the next 2 years to attempt to arrive at a 
satisfactory basis upon which management and 
labor may operate to the satisfaction of ail 
concerned. 

Three States, Kentucky, Rhode Island, and 
Virginia, introduced bills similar to those passed 
by 10 States in 1949 making it unlawful for an 
employer to require an employee to pay the cos 
of a medical examination required as a condition 
of employment. The Kentucky bill has already 
become law. 
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PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT IN THE TEXTILE PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 
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Mississippi is proposing that a study be made 
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Some Labor Contracts Provide Severance Pay for Workers 


Only 168 out of a total of 2,100 collective-bar- 
gaining agreements recently studied by the De- 
partment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 
stipulate that workers losing their jobs through no 
fault of their own should receive separation allow- 
ances 

Separation benefits were included in 8 percent 
of the agreements studied. This is slightly higher 
than the percentage of agreements with dismissal- 
pay provisions found in a similar study conducted 
by the Bureau in 1944. 

Dismissal (or severance) pay is a sum of money, 
in addition to accrued wages or salaries for past 
work, paid to an individual whose employment is 
terminated through no fault of his own. The most 
common objective of dismissal-pay plans has been 
to ease the employee’s financial burden while he 
is looking for a new job. Other objectives include 
the provision of partial compensation to the 
worker for retraining or acquiring new skills, as 
well as the maintenance of good will of employees 
and the community generally. 


Communications Well Covered 

In the current survey about three-fourths of the 
27 agreements analyzed in the communications 
industry and 60 percent of the 46 agreements in 
the rubber industry contained such provisions. 

Slightly more than half of the 63 agreements 
studied in the printing and publishing industry 

primarily newspapers) provided for dismissal pay 
In the iron and steel industry dismissal compensa- 
tion was allowed in 12 percent of the agreements. 

There were other industry groups in which at 
least 10 percent of the agreements surveyed in- 
cluded dismissal-pay provisions. These were pe- 
troleum and coal products; electrical machinery; 
chemicals; mining and crude-petroleum produc- 
tion; and banks, insurance companies, and other 
types of office employment. 

Dismissal-pay provisions were written into the 
agreements of 41 national or international unions. 
Of these, 17 American 
Federation of Labor and 16 with the Congress of 
The remaining eight 


were affiliated with the 


Industrial Organizations. 


were unaffiliated unions. 
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Among the individual unions, dismissal-pay 
provisions appeared most frequently in contracts 
of the American Newspaper Guild (CIO), Com- 
(CIO), United 
Steelworkers (CLO), International Typographical 
Union (AFL), International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union (AFL), United Rubber 
Workers (CIO), and the United Office and Pro- 
fessional Workers (affiliated with the CIO at the 
In the collective-bargaining 


munications Workers of America 


time of the survey). 
procedure of the American Newspaper Guild dis- 
missal pay is a standard feature, with 201 of the 
202 Guild contracts in effect in December 1949 
containing severance-pay provisions. 


Qualification Clauses 

In 89 of the 168 agreements, the clauses simply 
stated that dismissal for “lack of work” or “‘reasons 
beyond the employee's control” was sufficient to 
qualify an employee for a separation allowance 
These, as well as other clauses, generally provided 
that the allowance was not payable if the discharge 
was self-provoked or for causes such as dishonesty 
or gross neglect of duty. 

Plans which scaled the amount of dismissal pay 
to the worker’s length of service were most wide- 
spread, 150 of the 168 dismissal plans being of this 
nature. 

For 67 of the agreements studied, the minimum 
amount of dismissal pay was equivalent to | week’s 
earnings. Almost an equal number (66) provided a 
minimum of more than a week’s pay. 

The amount of dismissal pay was not limited in 
59 agreements. In this group a frequent relation- 
ship between pay and service was to grant 1 week’s 
pay for each completed year of service. In other 
agreements 1 week’s pay was allowed for each year 
of service up to a specified number of years. Lump- 
sum payments, usually at the time of dismissal, 
were specified in all but 7 of the 168 agreements 
with dismissal-pay clauses. 

Seven agreements provided that an employee's 
earned dismissal pay could be converted to a death 
benefit payable to the beneficiary or estate of an 
employee. All but one of these were in the printing 
and publishing industry. 











With about 500,000 college students graduating 
this vear—the largest number in our country’s 
history—the job outlook for the new college grad- 
uates is generally good, Secretary of Labor Mau- 
rice J. Tobin advised students in a series of short 
articles prepared for their college publications. 

Secretary Tobin pointed out, however, that 
while basically the economy of the country is 
strong and production and employment will re- 
main high during 1950, jobs for the new graduates 
will not be as easy to find as in 1947 and 1948. The 
outlook is clouded, he says, by thee factors: the 
large number of graduates who will seek jobs; a 
moderate increase in unemployment; and the fact 
that the graduating classes of 1948 and 1949 filled 
war-created shortages in some specialized fields. 

The concensus is that production and employ- 
ment will remain high during 1950. The big prob- 
lem facing the economy is that of constantly pro- 
viding more goods and services and utilizing fully 
a labor force that is growing at the rate of 600,000 
to 700,000 workers a year. Even if employment 
continues during 1950 at about the same level as 
1949, as is expected, unemployment will increase 
and jobs will be harder to find. 


Brighter Aspects Cited 

“This is not to say the outlook is bleak,”’ Secre- 
tarv Tobin continued. “In some localities and in 
some occupations there will be jobs in abundance. 
And our economy is so strong and prosperous that 
the long-range growth possibilities are limitless, if 
we as a Nation concentrate efforts to expand em- 
ployment opportunities to keep pace with the 
growing labor force. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that, on the average, vou who are graduating this 
year will have to hunt longer and harder than your 
immediate predecessors before vou find the job vou 
want and for which you are trained.” 

Graduates seeking information on expanding in- 
dustries or sections of the country need to remem- 
ber this basic fact: most of the jobs taken by this 
vear’s college graduates will be, as usual, those 
which have been vacated by other workers. Deaths 
and retirements at the top of the occupational 
ladder create the largest number of openings at 


College Graduates’ Job Prospects Surveyed by Secretary Tobin 


the bottom. It follows that most of the openings 
will occur in the large industries and the areas 
where there are now the heaviest concentrations 
of employment. 


Expansion Creates Jobs 

To emphasize that most job opportunities occur 
as a result of turn-over is not to belittle the number 
that arise through expansion. Growing markets, 
technological improvements, and the development 
of new industries and additional services all create 
job openings for workers with the proper training 

For many college graduates of the class of 1950, 
the fact that American industry is in a period of 
intense competition for markets will be the major 
reason for success in finding employment. Indus- 
try responds to competition by pushing sales 
efforts, cutting production costs, streamlining op- 
erations, replacing equipment, and by redesigning 
products and plants. 

General observations about conditions in the job 
market tend to hide widely varying situations. 
Prospects are excellent in some occupations, in- 
dustries, and areas. In others, where wartime and 
postwar shortages have now been filled, many 
graduates will find it difficult to get jobs. 

The employment summarized in 
Secretary Tobin’s review is as follows: 

In teaching, an 
elementary schools 


outlook as 


acute personnel shortage in 
accompanied by a growing 
oversupply in high schools; stiff competition in 
law, journalism, and personnel work; in engi- 
neering, opportunities for graduates will be better 
after 3 or 4 years; in chemistry, competition keen 
among persons without graduate training but 
outlook better for those with graduate degrees; 
probable oversupply of business administration 
graduates and a surplus already in accounting; 
prospects good for health service occupations; 
rising demand for nurses; good opportunities in 
medicine and dentistry; in pharmacy the profession 
not yet overcrowded; good opportunities in other 
occupations related to health service, such as 
veterinarians, medical X-ray technicians, medical 
laboratory technicians, dental hygienists, physical 
therapists, occupational therapists, and dietitians. 
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Department of Labor Exhibits 
At Union Industries Show 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, Assistant 
Secretary Ralph Wright, and many other officials 
of the Department of Labor took part in the 
American Federation of Labor’s Fifth Union In- 
dustries Show in Convention Hall in Philadelphia, 
May 6-13, where the Department displayed a 
32-foot exhibit entitled, “The Nation Progresses as 
Labor Advances.” 

{n estimated mile and a half of displays of 
products and services were shown. Union manu- 
facturers and other business firms which employ 
members of AFL unions as well as establishments 
employing AFL service unions participated in the 
“union and union 


exhibition, a management 


worker show.” Labor-management cooperation 
is the principal objective of the union industries 
shows, Matthew Woll, president of the AFL Union 
Label Trades Department and director of the 
show, said. 

The Department of Labor’s exhibit depicts the 
higher standards of living resulting from improved 
working conditions. It shows the growth of labor- 
union membership from 3,600,000 in 1929 to about 
15,000,000 in 1949; an increase in the average 
weekly wage of factory workers from $9.84 in 1909 
to $54.78 in 1949. The drop in average weekly 
hours of factory workers from 51.0 in 1909 to 39.1 
in 1949 and the rise in total employment from 
29,070,000 in 1900 to 58,710,000 in 1949 are also 
shown. 

In a tribute to the role of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in the crusade against low wages, 
long hours, sweatshop conditions, and child labor, 
Secretary Tobin stated: “Better w ages and work 
ing conditions, educational and recreational oppor- 
tunities have helped to lay the economic and 
spiritual foundations of a better life for all. Labor 
has proved that in fighting and winning its battles, 
it is advancing the well-being of the whole Nation.” 


Women on Farms 


The number of women 14 years of age and over 
living on farms dropped from 10,005,000 in April 
1940 to 9,440,000 in April 1949, according to the 
United States Bureau of the Census. 
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President Will Open 
June Safety Conference 

President Truman will formally open his Presi- 
Conference on Safety 
meets in Washington for its second annual session 


dent’s Industrial which 
on June 5, 6, and 7. 
The 


direction of President Truman, is credited with 


Conference, organized 2 years ago by 
material contribution to the marked reduction in 
the incidence rate of on-the-job accidents since 
the movement was launched. 

An immediate result of last year’s Conference 
was the organization of similar conferences called 
by. Governors of the States. Five of these are now 
completing plans for meetings in advance of the 
national Conference. 

Illinois was preparing for a full-scale Governor’s 
and 
Gov. Adlai Stevenson, who will be 


Conference on Industrial Safety for May 1 
2 in Chicago. 
the principal speaker, is working closely with 
Frank 
Sidney Deutsche, chief factory inspector, for a 


Annunzio, Illinois director of labor, and 
concerted drive to reduce accidents in Illinois in- 
dustrial plants, firms, and businesses. The confer- 
ence was scheduled to emphasize the need for 
greater safety efforts on the part of the smaller 
firms and plants throughout the State. 

On May 16-17 the State of Rhode Island will 
hold its Industrial 
Safety. Sponsored by Gov. John O. Pastore, the 


Governor’s Conference on 
conference will bring together leaders of Rhode 
Island business, industry, labor, and education 
groups, and others with a direct interest in the 
industrial-safety problem. 

_Kansas held its Governor’s Industrial Safety 
Conference in Topeka, April 26 and 27. William 
L. Connolly, Director of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Standards and 
Chairman of the Coordinating Committee of the 
President’s Conference on Industrial Safety, de- 
livered the opening address. 

An organizational meeting of the coordinating 
committee for the Indiana Governor’s Conference 
on Industrial Safety was held March 31 in Indian 
apolis. The participants heard an address by Gov. 
Henry F. Schricker. 

California held 
Industrial Safety April 12 and 13 in Los Angeles. 


its Governor’s Conference on 






















Cut in Hours After Vote 
Violates T-H Law, NLRB Says 


The National Labor Relations Board ruled that 
a west coast company interfered with its employ- 
ees’ right to self-organization by reducing their 
workweek from 45 to 40 hours immediately after 
they had voted in a Board election to be repre- 
sented by a union 

The Board ruled further that the company’s 
reduction of the workweek, which eliminated 5 
hours of overtime pay, was illegal discrimination 
against the emplovees because of their activities 
in organizing a union. 

The decision upheld a finding by an NLRB Trial 
Examiner that that the 
company had reduced the workweek in order to 


the evidence indicated 


curtail the employees’ earnings “‘as a demonstra- 
tion to them of the economic sanctions which could 
be imposed upon them because of their union 
activity.” 

The Board ordered the company to reimburse 
the employees for the wages they lost as a result of 
the discriminatory reduction of the workweek to 
the date of the reinstatement of the 45-hour week 
or the date on which the company would have 
reduced the workweek legally, whichever occurs 
first 


The company involved is the Westinghouse 
Pacific Coast Brake Co. of Emeryville, Calif., a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Westinghouse Air 


Brake Co. of Wilmerding, Pa. Charges in the case 
were filed by lodge No. 115 of the International 
of Machinists (unaffiliated), which 
was chosen as bargaining representative by a vote 


of 21 to 18. 


Association 


Other Violations Cited 


The Board held that the company also violated 
the law by: 

1. Insisting that union representatives meet 
company Officials at Pittsburgh, Pa., for bargaining 
sessions on a contract covering the California 
plant; 

2. Making wage increases of 12 to 25 cents an 
hour after canceling an agreement for the holding 
of a Board representation election; and 

}. Questioning employees about their union af- 


filiations and threatening to reduce pay or close 


the plant if the employees voted for the union. 


The Board ordered the company to cease thes: 
illegal activities and to bargain collectively with 
lodge No. 115 of the Machinists’ Union “at its 
Emeryville, Calif., plant, or at a place in the vicin- 
ity thereof” and, if an understanding is reached, to 
embody such understanding in a signed contract 

The Board’s ruling was a unanimous decision by 
a three-member panel to which the Board had 
delegated full powers to act in the case under sec- 
tion 3 (b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. The panel 
was composed of Chairman Paul M. Herzog and 
Board Members John M. Houston and Paul L 
Styles. 


Seven Named to ILO Group 
On Freedom of Association 


The International Labor Organization Fact- 
Finding Commission on Freedom of Association, 
set up by the ILO Governing Body in December 
was partially appointed at the Governing Body’s 
March meeting in Geneva. 

Seven members of the nine-man Commission 
were approved. They are: 

Carl V. Bramsnaes, governor of the National 
Bank of Denmark, president of the 1946 Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, and chairman of the 
ILO Governing Body in 1933-34. 

Mahmoud Hassan Pasha, former Egyptian Am- 
bassador to the United States, former judge of the 
International Courts of Egypt, and former Egyp- 
tian representative to the General Assembly and 
Security Council of the United Nations. 

J.N. Majumdar, member of the All-India Indus- 
trial Tribunal, former standing counsel and advo- 
cate-general of Bengal, former judge of the Cal- 
cutta High Court. 

Francois de Menthon, deputy in the French Na- 
tional Assembly, former public prosecutor at the 
International Tribunal of Nuremberg, and former 
Minister of Minister of National 
Economy of France. 

Arsenio Roidan, 
Court of Industrial Relations. 

Oscar Schnake, former Chilean Minister of La- 
bor, former Chilean Minister to Paris, and Chilean 
representative to the UN Economic and Social 


Justice and 


presiding judge, Philippine 


Council. 
Arthur Tyndall, judge, New Zealand Court of 


Arbitration. 
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At ceremony, left to ri 


to 1945 and now a member of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, was the principal speaker 
at a ceremony in the Department of Labor Library 
on April 11. 


The ceremony marked the presentation to the 
Department of a plaque in memory of Laura 
Thompson, Labor Department librarian from 1912 
1947. She 


to the date of her retirement in June 


died April 23, 1949. 


Miss Perkins presented the plaque, which hangs 
above the registration desk for visitors, on behalf of 
Miss Thompson's family. Leonard Thompson, a 
brother, was spokesman for the family, telling of 
the late librarian’s great devotion to expanding the 
of Government 


library for 35 of her 45 vears 


service, 


“Lam happy to make this presentation,’ Miss 


Perkins said, “in gratitude for the service Laura 


May 





1950 





ght: Miss Annie Thompson (sister); Mrs. Leonard Thompson, Leonard Thompson (brother), and their daughter, 
Miss Perkins; Miss Bertha Thompson (sister); Mrs. Grace T. Shailer (sister); and Miss Helen Steele, Librarian. 


Miss Perkins Leads Memorial Service for Laura Thompson 


Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor from 1933 


Thompson gave me during my 12 vears as Secretary 
of Labor. During much of that time we were devis- 
ing new and unheard-of things in labor legislation 
She was constantly bringing te our attention 
material of vital interest to the things we were 
working on.”’ 

Other speakers were Miss Katharine Lenroot, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau; Miss Louise 
Moore, of the Office of Education; Miss Mary 
Anderson, former Chief of the Women’s Bureau; 
and Miss Florence Thorne, director of research, 
American Federation of Laber 

Daniel W Tracy, president of the Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers (AFL), 
Secretary of Labor under Miss Perkins, was one of 
Others, 

Tobin, 


who was Assistant 
numerous officials present besides Secre- 
Maurice J 
Secretary Michael J. Galvin, and Assistant Secre- 
taries John W. Gibson, Ralph Wright, and Philip 
M. Kaiser 


tary of Labor were Under 


Industrial production up 
20 percent above prewar 


Europe is recovering. The half-way mark of the 
Marshall Plan program, now being observed, finds 
many unmistakable indications of American suc- 
cess in aiding rejuvenation abroad, Economic Co- 
operation Administration observers report. 

Industrial production has not been merely lifted 


to the prewar level—but stands 20 percent above 


ECA Chief Paul Hoffman recognized the im- 
portant contribution of American labor when hi 
declared: “I wish to pay tribute to American labo: 
whose encouragement, enthusiasm, and down-to 
earth participation has been of such momentou 
aid in carrying out ECA’s goals.” 

He also 


Europe who, he said, have played “a major rok 


praised the free trade-unionists o 
in bolstering democratic forces abroad.”’ 

Dozens of United States trade-unionists are now 
in Europe working closely with the free trade 


Europe Recovering, Hoffman Praises Labor for Its Help 


it they Sa \ enthusiastically Hunger no longer 
hangs over masses of people. Although agricultural 
produ tion as a whole has not vet risen to the pre- 
war level, grain production is up 20 percent, sugar 
40 percent, meat 16 percent, and milk 19 percent. 

The wild inflation of 1947-48 has been checked. 

A major role in this recovery program has been 
women, both in 


played by working men and 


America and abroad. It is generally recognized 
that without their help the Herculean undertaking 


of the ECA could never have made such strides 


Medemoiselles from Armentieres nowadays are making more 
fabrics to bring U. S. dollars to war-ravaged France 


unions there, helping to win over the Communist- 
led unions. So successful have been their efforts 
that Communist-fomented walkouts are losing 
more and more supporters. 

In both France and Italy, free trade-unionists 
have made important gains in their drive to un- 
twine themselves from strong Communist en- 
tanglements. 

In France, the non-Communists broke outright 
with the Red-led federation (CGT) back in 1948 
to protest a series of politically motivated walk- 
outs engineered by the Communists. During 1949, 
the newly established Socialist labor federation 
(Force Ouvriere) fought to strengthen its position, 
and succeeded. 

In addition to attacking the problem of food 
directly, the ECA has sought to deal with it on a 
long-range basis by giving Europeans the know- 
how for boosting their productivity. Already more 
than 500 European workers have come to the 
United States as part of ECA’s over-all technical 
assistance program, learning American techniques 
and returning to apply them in their domestic 
industries. This, it is hoped, w ill lead to stepped-up 
production abroad and a consequent higher stand- 
ard of living 

Visits to this country began in December 1948 
with the arrival of a delegation from Norway 
Since then about 60 visitors’ projects have been 
completed with approximately 500 technicians and 
workers from 15 Marshall Plan countries partici- 
pating. Countries which have sent delegations in- 
clude Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
Krance, Greece, Lreland, Italy, Luxembourg, The 


Germany, 
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1948 Marshall Plan drainage ditchers, such as this, are cutting into Austrian soil. The ditchers plow the ultra-deep furrows used for 


949, Netherlands, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Tur- ECA funds provide Denmark’s fishermen with depth recorders 
tion key, and the United Kingdom. . os Mustreted bere, to fellow the “rem.” 

ion, Despite the achievements of the Marshall Plan 

during the first half of its life, a big job lies ahead 

food If Europe is to stand on her own feet by mid-1952, 

mn a finding it possible to maintain the standard of 

1OW- living established through ECA assistance, then 

nore she must increase her earnings to the tune of 





ical do this Europeans will have to improve their 


the : about a billion dollars annually, ECA states. To 
2 


jues merchandising techniques and streamline their 
stic : products. 
l-up ECA Director Hoffman has said that Americans 
ind- must encourage European exports. He minimized 
the fear of some United States groups that foreign 
948 goods will flood the American market and drive 
yan United States workers into unemployment. He 
een declared such fear completely unjustified and has 
and i given assurance that the “welfare of United States 
tici- J workers generally will be guarded.” > 
; ine ; What we plan,” he said, “is for the good of all ~ 
ark, FE workers and the whole of America as well as of all 
The lree peoples everywhere. We ask their continued 


faith amd good will.”’ 
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It is now almost 20 years since the Congress 
passed the Davis-Bacon Act and thereby recog- 
nized the necessity of maintaining local wage 
standards in the performance of Federal construc- 
tion work. 

That act required contractors on Federal work 
to pay“ prevailing wages,”’ but adequate procedures 
to determine such wages were not established. In 
1935 the act was amended to give to the Secretary 
of Labor the authority to predetermine such wage 
rates and to require that they be inserted in the 
specifications for the 
projects. The Secretary has delegated his authority 
to predetermine wage rates to an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor and to the Solicitor of Labor. 

Originally, the determination of wage rates was 
limited to construction work performed directly 
for the Federal Government, such as the erection 
of post offices and construction work for the armed 


advertised construction 


services. The Congress, however, has during recent 
years incorporated the prevailing wage principle in 
various acts under which construction work, while 
performed by Federal 
Government, is federally aided in its financing. 


parties other than the 


For example, Congress in authorizing, under the 
Federal Airport Act, a grant-in-aid program for 
the building of airports by local governments 
requires the payment of prevailing wages, as de- 
termined by the Secretary of Labor, to mechanics 
and laborers employed in 
projects. The Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act providing for Federal assistance to the States 


constructing such 


te be used for the construction of public and other 
nonprofit hospitals also requires the payment of 
prevailing wage rates as a condition to the grant 
of Federal funds. And the same requirement is to 
be found in the National Housing Act relating to 
federally insured housing projects and the Housing 
Act of 1949 with respect to slum-clearance work. 


Frequently Misnamed 

“Prevailing” wage rates determined under these 
various acts are often referred to as “minimum” 
wages similar to the minimum rate established in 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and the minimum 
industry rates determined by the Secretary of 


Prevailing’ and ‘““Minimum’’ Wages Are Two Different Things 





Labor pursuant to the Walsh-Healey Act. Th 

two concepts, however, are quite dissimilar. Th 

underlying purpose of prevailing wage legislation 
is not at all the same as minimum wage legislatio1 

The “floor” wage rates established under the Fai 
Labor Standards Act and the Walsh-Healey Ac 
have for their purpose the elimination of substand 
ard wage conditions. Prevailing wage rate legisla 
tion, such as the Davis-Bacon Act, however, is in 
tended to make certain that federally financed con 
struction work will be performed in accordance 
with locally established wage standards. 


Not Always Lowest 


Prevailing wage rates are those paid to a sub 
stantial number of building-trades mechanics and 
laborers in a community. They are not the lowest 
wage rates at which some men may be hired in th 
community or rates at which migratory labor or 
labor imported from distant communities may bi 
procured. If this were the test, a contractor with 
established labor relations in the community or one 
who intended to bid on the basis of established 
standards would be forced to compete with con- 
tractors bidding on the basis of depressed wage 
rates not actually prevailing in the community. As 
noted by the United States Court of Claims in 
Albert and Harrison v. United States, 68 F. Supp. 
732, 734, prevailing rates are the actual wage rates 
“at which a contractor could expect to hire his 
labor’’ to fulfill the requirements of his contract. 


Guarantees Job Wage Rate 


Prevailing wage legislation also guarantees the 
payment of the job wage rate to men actually per- 
forming the work of that job. The original Davis- 
Bacon Act was not explicit on the matter of classi- 
fication, with the result that many contractors 
were able to circumvent the law by hiring mechan- 
ics as common laborers, and then assigning them 
to tasks falling within the purview of one of the 
skilled crafts. The amended Davis-Bacon Act and 
subsequent prevailing wage legislation applicable 
to construction work, however, have outlawed such 


practices. 
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16,674,000 Women in U. S. 
Were Working in March 


The census count in early March, the latest date 
for which national employment statistics are avail- 
able, revealed that 16,674,000 women had jobs and 
another 1,121,000 were available for work. Com- 
parable figures for the same period in 1949 were 
16,555,000 and 734,000. 

The women with jobs and those seeking them 
form 29 percent of the current civilian labor force 
and 32 percent of all women 14 years of age and 
over in the Nation’s population. 

Of all women employed, 15,987,000 were in non- 
industries. The majority of 
these 14,500,000—were wage or salary 
workers; the remainder, self-employed workers and 
unpaid family workers, numbered 1,216,000 and 
302,000, respectively. 


agricultural great 


close to 


Women workers in agriculture approached the 
700,000 mark, the majority of them, some 437,000, 
family workers. A considerably 
184,000, self- 
employed and only 67,000 were in the wage-or- 


unpaid 
number, 


being 
smaller were classed as 
salary group of workers. 

Women not working, or looking for work, during 
the March census week numbered 38,387,000. In- 
cluded in this group were 33,269,000 women keep- 
ing house, 3,952,000 students, and 733,000 unable 


to work. 


Sawmill Workers Unaffected 
By Wage-Hour Law Exemptions 


In the March 1950 issue of the Labor Informa- 
tion Bulletin, it was stated that sawmill operators 
who have 12 or fewer employees in sawmilling 
operations may take advantage of the new exemp- 
tion provided in the amended Federal wage-hour 
law for certain “forestry or logging operations.” 
That is incorrect. There is no exemption for em- 
ployees in sawmilling operations, regardless of the 
number employed. As is emphasized by the Wage- 
Hour Administrator, Wm. R. McComb, in the 
interpretive bulletin on the exemption, it is appli- 
cable only in the case of an employer who has 12 
or fewer employees employed in the described 
“forestry or logging operations.”’ 
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Revival Signs Strong 
In Machine-Tool Industry 


The machine-tool industry, frequently consid- 


ered a barometer of business activity, appears to 
be heading for a higher level of production and 
employment in 1950, according to a study by the 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Early year buying brought the new order index 
to its highest level in almost 4 years. Employ- 
ment, reflecting the general improvement, turned 
slightly upward for the first January-February 
gain since 1946. The next few months will probably 
witness an acceleration in the rate of gain, but the 
employment increase for the remainder of the year, 
on a relative basis, is not expected to match the 
increase in output. 

The prospective revival comes after a long 
period of decline which has been in evidence since 
the peak employment year of 1942. Accumulations 
of war-built machines depressed the market, and 
these tools had to be worked off before demand 
could be translated into new production. 

The surplus, in fact, was so large that the ma- 
chine-tool industry experienced a virtual post- 
war eclipse almost comparable to such other war- 
time activities as aircraft and shipbuilding, the 
study shows. In January 1943, the number of pro- 
duction workers in the manufacture of machine 
tools reached 125,000; in the early months of 1950, 
their number had fallen to only 36,000. The decline 
between 1947 and 1949 was almost three times 
greater than the average for all hard-goods indus- 
tries combined. 


Future Outlook Favorable 


- Machine-tool production in 1950 may rise as 
high as 20 percent above 1949, according to esti- 
mates of the Department of Commerce and the 
National Machine Tool Builders Association. This 
optimistic projection is stimulated by several fac- 
tors principally the maintenance of foreign orders 
and the obsolescence of much of present machine- 
tool equipment. 

Employment in the machine-tool industry is ex- 
pected to respond to the upturn in production, but 
only to a lesser extent. The industry has already 
extended the workweek and the intention is to 
schedule more overtime before making new hires. 











State Supervisors Plan 
Improved Job Counseling 

The place of the public employment service in 
community vocational adjustment programs was 


the theme of a conference of State supervisors of 


employment counseling in State employment serv- 

ices recently held in Atlantie City, N. J. 
The that 

ployment service should assume community-wide 


conference recommended “the em- 
leadership for vocational guidance service to those 
out of school and should undertake to provide 
employment counseling and selective placement 
services to the W idest possible group.” 

This recommendation resulted from a panel dis- 
cussion by E. L. Keenan, Deputy Director of 
the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Employment 
Security, Helen R. Smith, Director of the Voca- 
tional Advisory Service of New York, and Walter 
V. Bingham, author and psychologist. 

A workshop committee dealing with the prob- 
lems of providing employment counseling for youth 
concluded that young workers need follow-up 
guidance for a year or more after they have gone 
to work. The committee found that more emphasis 
is needed on occupational research concerning en- 
try occupations and about alternative jobs which 
young workers can enter when jobs in their own 


specialt es are scarce, 


Other Subjects Discussed 

The State supervisors participated in workshops 
and general discussions on vocational needs of the 
aging worker, the place of employment service 
aptitude-testing services in Community vocational 
adjustment programs, improving the quality of the 
counseling service within the local State employ- 
ment service office, the kinds of occupational and 
labor-market information needed by employment 
counselors, and the role of the employment service 
counseling program for disabled and other handi- 
( upper a Workers 

The supervisors also participated in meetings of 


thre National 


one of thy 


Vocational Guidance Association 
10 groups atte nding the annual conven- 
tion of the Counsel of Personnel Guidance Asso- 


ciations in Atlantie City The Department of 
Labor showed a specially prepared exhibit at the 


NVGA con 


vention 









Tobin, Green, Murray Aid 
Cerebral Palsy Fund Drive 
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At conference (left to right) Leonard H. Goldenson; Secretary 
Tobin; William Green; and D. J. McDonald, representing 
Philip Murray of the CIO. 






Plans for the mobilization of all labor in th: 
United States behind the $5 million Cerebral Pals 
Campaign Fund for 1950 were formulated in a 
joint conference held recently in the office of See- 
retary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin. 

The meeting was attended by Secretary Tobin, 
William Green, president of the American Federa- 
Labor, D. J. 
Philip Murray, president of the Congress of In- 


tion of McDonald, representing 





dustrial Organizations, and Leonard H. Goldenson, 
president of both the United Paramount Theatres 
and the United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Ine., 


OS wa ac | 


sponsors of the fund drive. 


It is estimated that over half a million adults 
and children living in the United States were born 
with cerebral palsy, although there are treatment 


facilities for only 2,500 


$e RGN 4 5 


‘lam certain that America’s heart will dictate 
generosity to the end that your goal of $5 million 
told 
Goldenson in al recorded by newsreel 
“Together with Mr. Murray and Mr. 


Green, I pledge Labor’s all-out support to this 


will be over-subseribed,”’ secretary Tobin 
statement 


Cumcras 


great cause,” 
The drive, launched May . 
cerebral palsy fund campaign, and ends May 31. 


is the first annual 


nat 
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\ union is entitled to full information on indi- 
vidual merit ratings and pay increases based on 
the ratings, even though its contract gives the 
employer complete power to make merit ratings 
and raises without consulting the union, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has ruled. 

The ruling, by a vote of three to one, was made 
in a case brought by lodge No. 1600 of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (unaffiliated) 
against the General Controls Co., of Glendale, 
Calif., a manufacturer of automatic pressure and 
control devices. 

The Board unanimously ruled further, however, 
that the company was within its rights under its 
agreement in refusing to consult the union before 
granting merit increases. To this extent, it dis- 
missed the complaint. The Board held that the 
union had waived its right to be consulted. 

A majority of the Board found that the com- 
pany was guilty of a refusal to bargain collectively 
by refusing to furnish the union “the name, classi- 
fication, rate of pay, and merit rating score of each 


* * * ond full information with re- 


employee 
spect to individual periodic merit wage increases 
or decreases, including the names of employees who 
received such increases or decreases, the amount of 
such increases or decreases, and the dates on which 
such increases or decreases were put into effeect.”’ 

The Board ordered the company to furnish this 
data upon request of the union. 


Three Sign Opinion 

The majority opinion was signed by Chairman 
Paul M. Herzog and Board Members John M. 
Houston and Abe Murdock. Board Member James 
J. Reynolds, Jr., dissented without opinion ; he said 
he would have dismissed the case in its entirety. 
Board Member Paul L. Stvles did not participate 
in the decision. 

The Board held that this information was “‘nee- 
essary” in order for the union to determine whether 
or not the contract was being properly adminis- 
tered. The merit ratings were used by the company 
also in determining lay-offs, discharges, and promo- 
tions. The company had taken the position that it 


would give the union this data only in individual 
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Union Entitled to Full Data On Merit Ratings, NLRB Rules 


cases in which grievances or complaints had been 
filed. 

The Board ruled that the company should fur- 
nish merit rating information on all employees in 
the bargaining unit. 

In holding the union entitled to merit rating in- 
formation, the Board’s opinion said: 

“‘All the information requested by the union was 
necessary in order for the union effectively to police 
the existing contract, and in order for it intelligently 
to bargain with respect to future contracts. With- 
out such information, the union would be seriously 
hampered. Under these circumstances, we have con- 
sistently held that withholding this type of infor- 
mation, when requested, constitutes a violation of 
the act. The courts have approved this doctrine 
And the result has been the same whether the de- 
mand and refusal occurred at the time of contract 
negotiations, or in the middle of the term.” 


Iidaho-Federal Contract 
Covers Plant Inspections 

A joint safety and health inspection agreement 
has been signed by officials of the State of Idaho and 
the Federal Government for cooperation in check- 
ing insanitary, hazardous, and dangerous condi- 
tions in plants doing Government work under the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act 

Signed by W. L. Robison, State Labor Commis- 
sioner, for Idaho, and Wm. R. McComb, Adminis- 
trator of the Department of Labor’s Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, the agree- 
ment will reduce duplication of activities and in- 
spections. It is also expected to obtain greater com- 
pliance with the safety and health provisions of the 
Walsh-Healey Act and Idaho's safety and health 
codes; reduce lost time in contract plants caused 
by industrial accidents and injuries; and utilize to 
the fullest extent available trained safety and health 
inspection personnel. 

The Walsh-Healey Act, Administrator McComb 
pointed out, applies to firms supplying materials o1 
goods to the Government where the contract totals 
more than $10,000. The act also contains minimum- 
wage, overtime-pay, and child-labor provisions, he 


said. 
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Work Injuries Reach New Low in Fourth Quarter of 1949 


The number of work injuries in manufacturing 
dropped to a new low in the fourth quarter of 
1949, and the injury-frequency rate was the lowest 
recorded in the 7 years for which quarterly data 
are available, according to preliminary reports 
received by the Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The injury-frequency rate is the 
number of work injuries per million man-hours 
worked. 

The reports indicated an average drop of about 
11 percent in injury-frequency rates between the 
third and fourth quarters of 1949. The general 
levels of injury rates in the fourth quarter of 1949 
and of the cumulative rates for the entire year of 
1949 were both about 18 percent lower than in 
1948 

The downward swing in the injury-frequency 


rates during the fourth quarter followed a fairly 


14 


well defined seasonal pattern observed in each of 
the past 7 years. Monthly data, available since 
1943, consistently indicate a downward trend in 
injury rates in November, reaching a low point 
for the year in December. The peak in injury rates 
is usually reached in July or August of each year 

Approximately 78,000 workers in manufacturing 
establishments were disabled for one or more days 
because of work injuries experienced during the 
fourth quarter of 1949. This is 7,700 below the 
estimate for the third quarter of 1949 and 26,000 
below the estimate for the fourth quarter of 1948 
In contrast to the drop in the total number of 
injuries, however, the estimated number of fatali- 
ties in the fourth quarter was 400—100 more than 
in the third quarter—while the number of perma- 
nent impairment cases rose from 4,400 in the third 
quarter to 4,700 in the fourth quarter. 
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\bout 1,570,000 man-days were lost during the 
quarter by injured workers. At current wage levels, 
this represents an immediate loss of about $16 
million in wages. 

Significant reductions in injury-frequency rates 
between the third and fourth quarters of 1949 were 
recorded for over half of the 123 separate manu- 
facturing classifications for which comparable data 
were available. For 40 others there was no signifi- 
eant change. Only 20 industries had higher rates 
in the fourth quarter. 


Rates Reported 

Frequency-rate increases of 5 points or more 
were reported for only two industries—sawmills, 
53.8 in the third 59.6 in the 
fourth, and pottery and related products, from 
13.8 to 20.3. In contrast, 14 
classifications showed 


from quarter to 


separate industry 
decreases of 5 or more 
frequeney-rate points. The outstanding decreases 
were in the miscellaneous beverages industry (soft 
drinks and wines) from 37.2 to 22.1; and fertilizers, 
from 29.2 to 17.5. 

Logging, with 77.9 injuries per million man- 
hours; sawmills, with 59.6, and integrated saw 
and planing mills, with 43.0, had the highest injury 
rates for the fourth quarter of 1949. Industries 
having the lowest injury rates for the quarter 
(1.3 textile 
2.2), compressed and liquefied gases (2.6), optical 


were: Explosives synthetic fibers 


and ophthalmic goods (3.0), aircraft manufac- 
turing (3.3), and synthetic rubber (3.4). 

The lowest cumulative rates for the entire year 
1.6; 


synthetic textile fibers, 2.8; optical and ophthalmic 


were: Explosives, synthetic rubber, 2.3; 


goods, 3.2; and electric lamps (bulbs), 3.3. 


Turner Named to ILO 


J.C. Turner has been appointed as Labor Coun- 
sellor in the International Labor Office branch ia 
Washington, D. C., David A. Morse, LLO Director 
General has announced. 

Turner has for the past several years been vice 
president of the Washington Central Labor Union. 
For the past 10 years he has been vice president 
and business representative of local 77 of the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers. 
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Job Outlook Bright 
In Petroleum Industry 


Employment in petroleum 
refining will gradually increase during the next 


production and 
5 to 10 years, the Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported in its April 1950 Monthly 
Labor Review. Credited for the favorable job out- 
look are the signs of increased demand for petro- 
leum products and continued adequate supply of 
oil during the next decade. 

The long-range trend in demand for petroleum 
products has been sharply upward, particularly 
during the last decade, the article points out. 
Domestic consumption in 1949 was nearly six 
times the 1919 total, and 74 percent above the 
1939 level. 
5 to 10 years is indicated by the increasing 


A continued rise in demand during the 
next 
number of motor vehicles in use, the growth of 
military and civilian aviation, increased use of oil 
in heating, wide application of the Diesel engine, 
greater use of petroleum byproducts, and growth 
of United States population and industry. 

About 114 
all branches of the petroleum industry. More than 


million persons are now employed in 


200,000 workers are employed in petroleum pro- 
in exploration, drilling and rig building, 
and operating maintaining the Nation’s 
445,000 producing wells. Another 200,000 workers 


duction 
and 
are employed by the 375 refineries in the United 
States. 

Spurred by the increasing demand, production 
of crude petroleum during the next decade is ex- 
pected to exceed the record 2 billion barrels pro- 
duced in 1948. 

Most of the new workers in oil production will 
start as laborers, roustabouts, or helpers. But the 
article foresees many openings also for petroleum 
engineers, geologists, geophysicists, surveyors, 
draftsmen, and other technical workers. 

An increase in refinery output and employment 
is also indicated, BLS noted. In 1948-49, refinery 
employment was the highest ever attained in the 
industry, and the long-range trend is upward. 
Most new plant workers will start as laborers, as 
the usual practice in refineries is to fill skilled jobs 
by promoting from within. There will also be many 
openings for technicians such as chemists, chemical 
engineers, mechanical engineers, and laboratory 
technicians. 



























what will happen in labor 


in June 








Expirations of Union Contracts | 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED Propvucts 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Barrett Division— Malden, 
Mass.—Gas, Coke (Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions). 

American Cyanamid Co., Lederle Laboratories— Pear! 


River, N. Y¥.—Chen.ical (American Federation of 
Labor). 

kK. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co.—Seneca, Il].—Chemical 
(AFL 


National Lead Co., Lead & Oil Works—St. Louis, Mo. 
Gas, Coke (CIO). 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.., 
Mich Auto (CIO 

Procter & Gamble Co. 
CIO). 


Ditzler Color Co. Detroit, 


Little Roek, Ark.—Gas, Coke 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, EQuIPMENT, AND SUPPLIES 


General Electrie Co.—Benton, Ill.—Mine, Dist. 50 
(Independent 

Phelps-Dodge Corp., Copper Products Division—Fort 
Wayne, Ind.—FElectrical (Ind.). 

METAL EXCEPT 


MACHINERY, AND TRANSPORTATION EQuiPpMENT 


FABRICATED PRODUCTs, ORDNANCE, 


Machinists (Ind.). 

Electrical (AFL 
Auto (CIO). 
Toledo, Ohio—Auto (CIO). 
Toledo, Ohio— Machinists (Ind 
Edwardsville, Ill. 


Richmond, Va. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Toledo, Ohio 


American Can Co. 
American Can Co. 
American Can Co. 
Detroit Harvester Co. 
Detroit Harvester Co 
United States Radiator 
Molders (AFL). 


United States 


Corp. 
tadiator Corp.—Edwardsville, Ill.—Ma- 
chinists (Ind.). 


Macuinery, Except Evectricat 


American Can Co.—Cincinnati, Ohio—Pattern Makers 
(AFL 
PAPER AND ALLIED Propvucts 
International Paper Co., Northern Mills—lInterstate 
Pulp (AFL); also Papermakers (AFL), Firemen (AFL). 
International Paper Co., Southern Kraft Division 
Machinists (Ind.); also Pulp (AFL), Paper- 
and Electrical (AFL). 


Interstate 
makers (AFL), 
Primary Meta. INDUSTRIES 


Detroit, Mich Auto (CIO). 
Molders 


American Brass Co. 
Industrial Brown Hoist Corp.—Elyria, Ohio 
(AFL). 


Affiliation shown is as received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Any changes as of this date by the locals are not yet on record. 
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June 19 


June 26 








Industrial Brown Hoist Corp.—Elyria, Ohio—Patt 
Makers (AFL). 
National Lead Co. 
Union (AFL). 
U. S. Pipe «& 

(AFL). 


Granite City, Ill._—Federal Labor 





Foundry—Birmingham, Ala.— Molders 
Propucts OF PETROLEUM AND COAL 


Oil Work« 


s 


Phillips Petroleum Co.— Kansas City, Kans. 
(CIO). 


Shell Oil Co., Refinery Division— Martinez, Calif.—Oi! 








Workers (CIO). 
STONE, CLAy, AND GLAss PrRopwucts 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Cement Division—E. Fulto 
ham, Ohio—Cement (AFL). 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Flat Glass Plants—Inter- 
state—Glass, Ceramic (CIO). 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co.—Intrastate, (Ill. Commu 
cations (CIO). 1 
Tospacco MANUFACTURERS 
American Tobacco Co., Ine.—Seranton, Pa.—Cigar 
Makers (AFL). 
TRANSPORTATION EQuiIPMENT, Excerpt Motor VEHICLES 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co.—Chieago, Il Stec 
CIO). 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co.—Bessemer, Ala 
Machinists (Ind.). 
Conferences—Conventions 
May 26-June 3—112th Session of Governing Body and 
its Committees (International Labor Organization 
Geneva, Switzerland 
June 1—Colorado State Federation of Labor (American 
Federation of Labor Denver, Colo. 
June 3—South Dakota State Federation of Labor (AFL) 
Huron, 8. Dak. 
June 5—Michigan State Federation of Labor (AFL) 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
June 7—July 1—33rd Session of International Labor Con 
ference (ILO)—Geneva, Switzerland. 
June 19—Glass Bottle Blowers Association (AFL 
Columbus, Ohio. bet 
June 19—International Glove Workers’ Union of America i 
(AFL Milwaukee, Wis. : 
June 19—Oregon State Federation of Labor (AFL Place 


undecided. 

United Textile Workers of America (AFL 
New York, N. Y. 

American Newspaper Guild (CIO) 
ton, D. C, 


Washing- 
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Some Current Publications 


Your Department of Labor, Its Organization and Services 
up to date, March 1, 1950. Describes the services and information available 
in the Department, and tells where they may be obtained. 


Phases of the Federal Program jor Handicapped. 


wall chart that provides a ready reference on services available to the physi- 
cally handicapped of our country. Among the many services mentioned are 
Prevention of handicaps by the Department of Labor, placement by the De- 
partment of Labor and Federal Security Agency, research by the Department 
of Commerce, recreation by the Veterans’ Administration and Federal Security 
Agency, and education by the Library of Congress 


To Promote the General Welfare: Thirty-se renth Annual Pe port of the Seeretary 
of Labor.—A report of the business of the Department of Labor for the fisca 


year ended June 30, 1949. 106 pp. 30 cents 


Arbitration Provisions in Union Agreements in 194 


tics Serial No. R. 1985. This report is a result of 


discusses arbitration in general terms as well as arbitration machinery 
and jurisdiction of arbitrator, and share in the cost of arbitration 


from the Monthly Labor Review (February 1950 


State Labor Legislation Ienacted in 1949 A Bureau of Labor Standards r 
covering legislation in the fields of child labor and school attendance 
and health, wages and hours, industrial relations, disability compensation 
crimination in employment, cost of medical examinations, and other important 
acts. Reprinted trom the \VJo: thly Labor Revie ih 


Free 


Single copies of Labor Department publications 


supplied without cost as long as supplies permit 





Revised and brought 


21 pp. 


A Bureau of Labor Standards 


Fre e 


Bureau of Labor Statis- 
1949 


1.237, or 83 percent, of 1,482 current collective-bargaining agreements 


January 


nost 
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Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C Do not send money 


Sales copies as indicated are available from. the 


ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 
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WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 





The Labor Infor shed 
eariv every mont irizes ‘Th 
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CONTENTS 


Page 
The Secre tary Savs Inside Front Cover 
Workmen's Compensation Laws Up for Improvements in States_- l 
Some Labor Contracts Provide Severance Pay for Workers 
College Graduates’ Job Prospects Surveved by Secretary Tobin 
Department of Labor Exhibits at Union Industries Show 
President Will Open June Safety Conference 
Cut in Hours After Vote Violates T-H Law, NLRB avs 
seven Named to ILO Group on Freedom of Association 
Miss Perkins Leads Memorial Service for Laura Thompson 
Europe Recovering, Hoffman Praises Labor for Its Help 
Prevailing’ and “Minimum” Wages Are Two Different Things 
16,674,000 Women in U.S. Were Working in March 
Sawmill Workers Unaffected by Wage-Hour Law Exemptions 
Revival Signs Strong in Machine-Tool Industry 
Tobin, Green, Murray Aid Cerebral Palsy Fund Drive. 
State Supervisors Plan Improved Job Counseling 
Union Entitled to Full Data on Merit Ratings, NLRB Rules 
ldaho-Federal Contract Covers Plant Inspections 
Work Injuries Reach New Low in Fourth Quarter of 1949 
Job Outlook Bright in Petroleum Industry 


What Will Happen 1 Labor nh June 
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